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SPINES AND TIGHT-LACING.* 


Tue little work mentioned below is one which concerns not the 
faculty alone, but every one who has the charge of youth, from the 
earliest infancy to the cessation of growth. It is not encumbered 
with technicalities, but written in that clear, unaffected style, best 
adapted for a work that should be in general circulation. Albeit 
not much given to medical studies, we have read the book through; 
and though somewhat startled at the great variety of diseases 
referred to the spine, the reasoning seems so clear, that we can- 
not doubt it. How, indeed, can we wonder that, communi- 
cating with so many parts of the body, the spine, when itself 
diseased, should derange the whole system, and appear under 
various forms, according to the part affected? It seems, neverthe- 
less, that its extensive influence has hitherto been imperfectly under- 
stood, and that further opportunities of observation are yet wanting, 
on the subject of what is termed spinal irritation. What renders it 
of vital importance that parents should be aware of its Protean 
disguises, is the great danger attendant upon a mistake of the com- 
plaint in some cases, and the experience necessary to distinguish it 
from others of which it assumes the appearance. 
‘A delicate, pale-faced, bloodless female,’ says the author, ‘ com- 
lains of pains in the side, may have a slight cough, her breathing 
is hurried, her pulse frequent, her appetite bad, her tongue coated. 
A routine practitioner pronounces it a case of pleurisy, the lancet 
is called into play, &c. &c., foxglove or colchicum is prescribed, 
and that irritation which really constituted the complaint is kept up 
by the treatment adopted. Perhaps the symptoms are aggravated, 
the obstinacy of the disease calls for farther antiphlogistic remedies, 
and the patient dies, or falls into a state of apparent consumption. 


Such cases are not uncommon, and it behoves the young practitioner 
to endeavour to form a correct judgment with regard to them. 





Unfortunately the kind of cases which are seen by students, at 
hospitals and dispensaries, being chiefly those of the labouring 
classes, and for the most part inflammatory, misleads the judg- 
ment, and he commences practice with the habit of seeing inflam- 
mation at every step. His teacher and his experience both have 
misled him. It is often many years before the prejudices imbibed | 
in the schools are destroyed by real experience of the diseases of a 
higher grade of society; but time at length convinces him that, as 
there is a nervous as well as a vascular system, so there are as 
many, and perhaps more, nervous than vascular or inflammatory 
diseases.’ 


Thus there is an acknowledged aristocracy even in disease. 
Nervous diseases are never found among those who live by hard 
labour, or by active occupation in the open air; they belong chiefly 
to the idle or the sedentary; and have been considered by medical 
men as their chief source of trouble and of profit. Mr Beale holds 
out a hope, that the following up of the present active enquiries into 
the nature of spinal irritation will throw a new light on this class 
of diseases. The opportunities of observation, however, are but 
few, inasmuch as, not being often fatal, they do not admit of 
post-mortem examination. 

* We have enumerated many symptoms which appertain to the 
long catalogue of those which characterise what have been denomi- 
nated nervous disorders, and if experience affirms the conclusion, 
that these distressing and perplexing maladies always have their 
causes in the spine, this will not be the most unimportant of the 
modern improvements in the art of healing. That such a con- 
nexion does exist in many instances, we have abundant facts to 


testify ; numerous cases are now on record, of nervous and hysteric 
complaints being removed by local applications to particular parts 


* Observations on Distortions of the Spine: witha Few Remarks on 
Deformities of the Legs. By Lionel J. Beale, Member of the College o 
ae ee and Author of a Treatise on Deformities. 8vo. pp. 100. 

oha Wilson, 





of the spine. This class of diseases have hitherto been so perplex- 
ing, and a remedial means has so long been a desideratum, that the 
spine should never be neglected in such disorders. By careful ob- 
servations, we shall be enabled to verify the truth of the foregoing 
descriptions, and determine how far we are warranted in referring 
nervous disorders to irritation or subacute inflammation of the 
spinal brain, or the communicating nerves. If we succeed only here 
and there in a case, we shall be rewarded for our trouble; for 
although these complaints are too often disregarded, and made the 
subject of ridicule, although they are never attended with any dan- 
ger to life, yet there is no class of maladies more distressing to. the 
sufferers themselves.” 


Another strong reason why parents should be acquainted with the 
work, is, that it shews them how frequently children become deform- 
ed by neglect or,mismanagement, and how important it is to attend 
to the very first symptoms of general debility. There are few cases, 
the author tells us, in which deformity might not be prevented or 
removed by early attention and judicious treatment. He gives di- 
rections for the management of weakly children, which mothers 
would do well to study; and asserts that the air of the most con- 
fined parts of the city of London is sufficiently pure for children to 
breathe without injury to health, if not confined within the house, 
improperly fed, &c. Ata later age, he reprobates the practice of 
insisting upon a constantly upright position, and quotes the opinions 
of several authors on this subject, shewing, that where there is any 
weakness of the spine, this is the very mode of encouraging de- 
formity. 


‘ The party makes a forced effort to sit erect; in a few moments 
the effort relaxes, and the spine yields, the trunk sensibly sinking, 
the chest becoming flatted, and the back arched. When this degree 
of weakness exists, the spine is never safe; it is sure to yield in 
some direction; and the early inflection begets a long train of ner- 
vous, thoracic, and other disturbances. In such cases, whether 
curvature be discoverable or not, I enjoin the parties to take refuge 
in the recumbent posture. So long as the dorsal muscles are in 
action, the mischief cannot advance, and restoration of power to 
those muscles, by local and constitutional means, is the only effec- 
tual cure. The cure, too, is not difficult, when commenced early, 
and judiciously pursued. So long as the weakness continues, 
there is no security, save in avoiding the sitting posture, whenever 
the trunk cannot be fully supported. I have found a great advan- 
tage in this respect, in dispensing with the ‘ board,’ as it is termed, 
and converting a common sofa into an inclined plane. This is 
readily done by any carpenter; a plane raised to seven or eight 
inches at one end, and terminating in a point being slipped under 
the cushion. This arrangement excites no observation,—a consi- 
deration of some moment, where the feelings are sensitive; it is 
always at hand, and will be used pe | when the formality and 
display of lying down on the board would be repulsive.’ 


Among the various causes of deformity, arising from a curvature 
of the spine, Mr Beale mentions tight-lacing. In some few instances 
it has been the sole cause; in others, it has been one of many; and 
even where actual deformity is not the result, all beautiful propor- 
tion is destroyed. There can be no grace, no freedom of action, in 
a body so confined; the breathing is obstructed, the digestion 
weakened, and the general health altogether deranged. Is it not 
extraordinary that any person of common sense should consent to 
exchange health of mind and body, a well-proportioned form, grace- 
ful motion, and the bloom of youth, all for—what ?—for a waist 
unnaturally and frightfully small, red arms, and thick ankles!! In 
the hope that the consequences of this pernicious habit, as shewn 
by Mr Beale, may have weight with some one or more of our 
readers, we conclude with the following extracts, which to those 
who read them with the attention they deserve, cannot but be 
matter of serious consideration. 


‘ Tight-lacing not only prevents a due development of the 
muscles by pressure, but by fixing into one immovable mass the 
ribs and vertebra of the back, which, more especially in youth, 
should have free motion on each other, makes the whole upper part 
of the body a dead weight on the vertebre of the loins, which in 
consequence give way to one or other side, and lateral curvature is 
produced . . « » Not only does tight-lacing act directly in this 
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manner, but indirectly it operates in diminishing muscular vigour, 
by impeding respiration. It is well known that muscular power 
bears a’relative proportion to the freedom of respiration, animals 
having the highest development of the respiratory organs, being the 
most powerful in muscular force. Tight stays compress the ribs 
together, and prevent the play of the respiratory muscles; when 
applied during the growth of the body, they prevent the develop- 
ment of the chest, and thus lay the foundation of many pectoral 
diseases. . . . . . The female form, at least in youth, requires no 





artificial aid to improve it; who would think of putting stays on the 
Venus de Medicis ?” 

Mr Beale quotes the following passage from a work entitled ‘A 
Comparative View of the Faculties of Man with those of the Ani- 
mal World.’ 

* Some nations have fancied that Nature did not give a good shape 
to the head, and thought it would be better to mould it into the 
form of a sugar-loaf. The Chinese thinks a woman’s foot much 
handsomer if squeezed into athird part of its natural size. Some 
African nations have a like quarrel with the shape of the nose, which 
they think ought to be laid as flat as possible on the face. We 
laugh at the folly, and are shocked with the cruelty of these barba- 
rians, but think it a very clear case, that the natural shape of a 
woman’s chest is not so elegant as we can make it by the confine- 
ment of stays. The common effect of this practice, is obstructions 
in the lungs, from ‘their not having sufficient room to play, which, 
besides tainting the breath, cuts off numbers of young women in the 
very bloom of life. But Nature has shewn her resentment of this 
practice in a very striking manner, by rendering above half the wo- 
men of fashion deformed, in some degree or other. Deformity is 
peculiar to the civilized part of mankind, and is almost always the 
work of our own hands.’ 

We fear the author speaks too truly, when he says, we think it ‘a 
very clear case, &c., that a woman ought to have stays instead of a 
chest.’ Yet it would be found,we believe, upon enquiry, that no woman 
respected for her good sense in other matters is given to this folly ; 
and of the other sex, none but the most ignorant and coxcomical 
admire, or affect to admire, a female the more for resembling—we 
can scarcely say, an animated hour-glass. Time might hold one of 
them in his hand for an emblem, especially as they are for cutting 
their days short as well as their ribs. 

It is a frequent matter of astonishment, why females should per- 
sist in tight-lacing when so much is said against it, and how it hap- 
pens that they should take what is really a deformity for something 
handsome. The first part of this mystery is answered by the second: 
they think the waist produced by tight-lacing a beauty; and the 
reason why they think so is, that they know a small waist to be an 
object of admiration, and they feel that they never can persuade you 
it is small without forcing the smallness upon one’s eyes, and thus 
compelling one to acknowledge it. 
the waist were really small, so much pains would not be taken to 
convince us of it. But this the dear absurdities will not consider. 
Everyone thinks that there will be an exception in her favour. 
Other women, she allows, make themselves ridiculous, and attempt 
to impose upon us :—with her the case is different :—everybody 
must see that her waist is really small. Therefore she goes lacing 
and lacing on, till she becomes like a wasp; and everybody who 
follows her in the street, laughs at her. 

We have seen some of these waists, of such a frightful tenuity, 
as to strike the least thinking observer with their ugliness. The 
other day there was a young lady before us in the street, whose 
waist literally struck you as being no thicker than a large arm. The 
poor girl had infallibly marked herself for death. Some of the 
most vital parts inside of her, must have been lapped over one 
another, or frightfully, not to say disgustingly, compressed into a 
mass. The first sensation, at seeing this phenomenon, was pain at 
the monstrosity ; the second was vexation with the poor silly girl ; 
the third was pity. The ground of this folly, like that of so many 
others, which excite in us the folly of impatience, is sympathy, 
however mistaken. The poor simpleton wishes for our admiration, 
and does not know that she has tried hard to gain contempt. We 
ought the less to be provoked, because in all these yearnings after 
social approbation, there is the germ of a great preferment for the 
community; since the same people, who now make themselves so 
ridiculous, and get so much death and disease, by pursuing false 
means of obtaining our good opinion, would, in a wiser state of 
society, be led as vehemently to adopt the true. Instead of going 
about half stifled, with bad livers, and ready-made Coroner’s in- 
quests, the poor dear creatures would then be anxious to shew us 
that they were natural healthy females, fit to be wives and mothers ; 
and instead of having bodies like insects, that they were made like 
the Venus de Medicis, and the other ideal shapes of beauty ; which 
they certainly no more resemble in their tight-laced condition, than 
a dice-box resembles a pear, or a pair of stays a body to love. 

















On the contrary, we feel that if | 








POETRY. 


ROBIN HOOD AND HIS MERRY MEN AT SHERWOOD 
FOREST. 

Tue merry pranks he play’d would ask an age to tell, 

And the adventures strange that Robin Hood befel, 

When Mansfield many a time for Robin hath been laid, 

How he hath cozen’d them, that him would have betrayed ; 

How often he hath come to Nottingham disguised, 

And cunningly escaped, being set to be surprised. 

In this our spacious isle I think there is not one 

But he hath heard some talk of him and little John; 

And to the end of time the tales shall ne’er be done, 

Of Scarlock, George-a-green, and Much the miller’s son, 

Of Tuck the merry friar, which many a sermon made 

In praise of Robin Hood, his outlaws, and their trade. 

An“hundred valiant men had this brave Robin Hood 

Still ready at his call, that bowmen were right good, 

All clad in Lincoln green, with caps of red and blue. 

His feilows winded horn, not one of them but knew, 

When setting to their lips their little beugles shrill, 

The warbling echoes wak’d from every dale and hill : 

Their bauldrick’s set with studs athwart their shoulders cast, 

To which, under their arms, their sheafs were buckled fast ; 

A short sword at their belt, a buckler scarce a span ; 

Who struck below the knee not counted then a man: 

All made of Spanish yew, their bows were wondrous strong ; 

They not an arrow drew but was a cloth-yard long. 

Of archery they had the very perfect craft, 

With broad arrow or but, or prick or roving shaft, 

At marks full forty score they us’d to prick and rove, 

Yet higher than the breast for comfort never strove ; 

Yet at the farthest mark a foot could hardly win: 

At long-buts, short, and hoyles, each one could cleave the pin: 

Their arrows finely paired, for timber and for feather, 

With birch and brazil piec’d, to fly in any weather ; 

And shot they with the round, the square, or forked pile, 

The loose gave such a twang as might be heard a mile. 

And of these archers brave there was not any one 

But he could kill a deer his swiftest speed upon, 

Which they did boil and roast, in many a mighty wood, 

Sharp hunger the fine sauce to their more kingly food. 

Then taking them to rest, his merry men and he 

Slept many a summer’s night under the greenwood tree. 

From wealthy Abbots’ chests and churls’ abundant store 

What oftentimes he took he shar’d among the poor : 

No lordly Bishop came in lusty Robin’s way, 

To him before he went, but for his pass must pay. 

The widow in distress he generously relieved, 

And remedied the wrongs of many a virgin grieved : 

He from the husband’s bed no married woman wan, 

But to the mistress dear, his loved Marian, 

Was ever constant known, which, wheresoe’er she came, 

Was sovereign of the woods, chief lady of the game : 

Her clothes tuck’d to the knee, and dainty braided hair, 

With bow and quiver arm’d, she wandered here and there. 

Amongst the forest wild; Diana never kuew 

Such pleasures, nor such harts as Mariana slew. 
Drayton. 


CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


— The wonders of nature lic out of the common paths: so as 
the very absurdity of as attempt may sometimes be prosperous.— Bacon, 





— The vexation of sickness, the sweetness of life, the flattery 
of hope, and the commendation of friends, makes men to depend upon phy- 
sicians, with all their defects. — Bacon. 


MarriaGes For Money.—Men and women change their liberty 
for arich fortune, and shew themselves to be less than mouey, by over- 
valuing that to all the content and wise felicity of theirlives ; and when 
they have counted the money and their sorrows together, how willingly 
would they buy, with the loss of all that money, modesty, or sweet nature, 
to their relative! The odd thousand pounds would gladly be allowed in 
good-nature and fair manners.—Jeremy Taylor. 


An Ucéry Disappointment.—A beautiful woman took Pelisson 
by the hand one day, as he was walking in the street, and conducted him to 
a house close by. Struck with her charms, he was unable to resist, and 
flattered himself with a very agreeable issue to this adventure. The lady 
presented him to the master of the Honse, saying : Feature for feature, like 


that. She then abruptly quitted, leaving the wit behind. Pelisson reco- 
vered from his astonishment, demanded an explanation of all this from the 
master of the house, who acknowledved that he was a painter: Lhave, said 
he, undertaken for this lady, the subject of the temptation of Christ in the 
wilderness. We have beendisputing above an hour upon the figure that 


should bé given to the devil, and she stept in just now to explain to me that 
she wished me to take you for the model. 
DEJECTION., 
I’li sit me down and weep! 

All things have cast me from them but the earth : 

The evening comes, and every little flower 

Droops now as well as I. 

Beaumont and Eletcher,—The Coxcomb. 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Kine’s THEATRE.—Semiramide—Kenilworth. 
CoveNntT-GARDEN.—Love in a Village—The Miller and his Men. 


HayMarkeET.—The Marriage of Figaro—The Widow Bewitched—Speed the 
Plough. 





Covent GARDEN. 
Miss Inverarry, like a good honest girl, who deserves to have 
the fine talent and the pleasure-giving face that Nature has bestowed 
upon her, sent us a couple of tickets for Love in a Village, which 
was performed for her benefit last night: so we went, and had not 
only the pleasure of hearing her in a new part, but of finding one of the 
fnost strongly-cast pieces of the kind we remember to have witnessed. 
There was herself, ‘ videlicet, herself,’ in Rosetta: W1tson was 
Young Meadows: Biancuarp, the Justice; Mrs Gress, his sister ; 
Miss Cawsk, his daughter; Duruset, the daughter’s lover; 


grinding her words, as it were, into Hodge’s face, were particularly 


excellent. We had only to find fault now and then, when she 
became pathetic, and when she sang the song recalling her once 
happy condition, during which she ought not to have smiled and 
acted over again her former happiness, but to have been full of the 
pensiveness of the contrast. It is a song to be sung in the simplest 
manner, with acorner of the apron held in the hand, and a tear in 
the eye. But her performance, altogether, is a considerable addi- 
tion to her stock. What a variety of excellence has not a ‘melo- 
dramatic education and common-place tragedy teachers prevented 
in this clever actress ! 

We doubt whether the English ballad style will be found to suit 
Miss INveRARITY so well as composition of a higher order. She is 
of a more chearful, revelling, and powerful spirit than it requires ; 
and having come out of the Italian school, we doubt whether she 
can subject herself sufficiently to the other. There is also a plea- 
surable richness in the middle tones of her voice, which seems to 





Keetry, Hodge; Madge was Miss Taytor; and Harthorn was 
Brauam. This is the right sort of thing. Players are too apt to 
think, that one or twe good hands are not only sufficient in 
a piece, but are the better for having bad ones to set them off; 
which is as great a mistake as if a painter were to make some of his 
colours of the right mixture, and have the others from a painter and 


glazier ; or as if a person who invited us to dinner should not only | 


give us but two good dishes out of five, but the rest positively 
bad, and the butter rancid. It has often struck us, that if we were 
actors, and good ones, we wonld sometimes request to be put into 
subordinate parts, merely to shew how much might be made of 
them, and to encourage a spirit of good sense in this matter. 

What has come to Messrs Branam and Cuarves Kemsie in 
their old age we know not, but the former seems of late almost as 
improved as the latter. 
others, and last night we saw them. 
high style, reposing with true confidence on his gun and his rustic 
stoutness, and giving the song of the Jully Miller in all the glory of 
its simplicity ; not however without the just commentary of a few 
jovial digs of the fist, on the words 

I care for nobody, no not I, 
If nobody cares for me. 

His shake on the words under the rose, was new to us, and equally 
to the purpose. And he acted very well indeed throughout. How 
is it? Is it a new kind of second childhood, as extraordinary and 
vigorous, as other men’s are decrepid; and like the people we 
sometimes read of, who have a new set of teeth at sixty? Or is it 
young ladies’ benefit nights that inspire him? The phenomenon exists 
somehow, and a very acceptable one itis. The galleries re-echo his 
potent strains with storms of approbation; and people tell one 
another how old he is; and marvel at his crescendo.—We could 
have spared the song accompanied by himself on the piano-forte. 
It was sung between the acts, but the singer was in the costume of 
Hawthorn, and the two notions did not suit. 
forte is like a farmer in an opera-box. 

Mrs Gisps is not so good a Deborah Woodcock as Mrs Daven- 
Port, but she is always good, nevertheless, after a fashion. 
Biancnarp, as the Justice, wants some of Dowron’s unction ; but 
then Dowron has too much of it; and we are not sure that his 
thinness is not more in charaeter. 


Hawthorn at a piano- 


Dowron’s Justice looks as if 
he had run more after good dinners than pretty girls. Kerevry is 
an excellent Hodge. He does not give the rustic mode of speaking 
so well as we have heard it; but in all the rest nothing could be 
better. His brutality is of the most solid description, with an | 
impudent air of tranquillity and of a foundation in reason ; yet 


he varies the tones of his petulant sallies admirably. Almost 
everything he uttered produced a roar of approbation. And Miss 
Tay.or surprised us with the excellence of her Madge. We did 


not expect her, after the way in which she allowed herself to be 
spoiled by her inferiors, to give herself up so completely to 


the nature of the character. Her jeering tones of contempt, 


require a greater luxuriance of emotion than the English ballad 
supplies. She seemed delightcd to get into the merry mocking 
song in which she pretends to complain of the old Jusstice, and 
which produced a rapturous encore. We never heard her in better 
voice, nor saw her (to use a new phrase) in better face. Also, she was 
capitally well-dressed. She not only has a good person, but knows 
how to set it off; which is good upon good ; and we will swear from 
her face, that she is a good, chearful-hearted girl, and deserves to 
send tickets tu honest critics, who (between ourselves) would not go 
to see everybody, if they were to send dozens. 

By the way, her voice goes better with Branam’s than Miss 
Paton’s did at the oratorios. They sang a duet in the course of 
the piece, with great applause. After the play, there was a quar- 





tett, which we could not admire; nor can we give Mr NicHotson’s 


We have heard of his achievements from | flute credit for much sensibility, though it is full of skill and power. 
He came on as Harthorn in \ We thought he was going to give us ‘ John Anderson my Jo,’ with 


real simplicity; but he could not find it in his heart to let us have 
it without flourishes. Anderson, besides his grey locks, must, he 
thought, have feathers in his cap. As a variation, it might have 
been so; since variations upon airs are chartered vagaries ; but it 
was hard not to let us have the real beautiful air once. Branam 
sang ‘ The Bay of Biscay’ with his usual effect. These interme- 
| diate performances between the play and the afterpiece closed with 
‘ God save the King,’ which produced a storm of hurras. 


MUSIC IN OLD THEATRES. 





THE mention of music, or minstrelsy, as an accompaniment of the 
old Morals, is not frequent, although songs are often introduced into 
them; but it is very clear that companies of players who visited 
monasteries and the houses of the nobility prior to the Reformation 
were often attended by minstrels, who are sometimes mentioned 
with and rewarded at the same time as the actors. ae eee 

Although various songs are introduced into Ralph Roister Doister, 
it nowhere appears that music was played between the acts. At 
the end of Act 2 of Gammer Gurton’s Needle, 1566, Diccon, address- 
ing himself to the instrumental performers, tells them, ‘ In the mean 
time, fellows, pipe up your fiddles;’ and perhaps we may conclude 
that music was also played at the close of the other acts, although 
it is not mentioned. Inthe Two Italian Gentlemen, by Anthony 
Munday, (printed about 1584) the different kinds of music to be 
played after each act are mentioned, whether ‘a pleasant galliard,’ 
‘a solemn dump,’ or ‘a pleasant allemaigne.’? Marston is very par- 
ticular in his Sophonisba, 1606, in pointing out the instruments to 
be played during the four intervals of the acts:— . . . . . . 

In the course of Act 5 he introduces a novel species of harmony, 
for we are twice told that ‘ infernal music plays softly.’ Fiddles, 
flutes, and hautboys are mentioned by other dramatists, as instru- 
ments then in use at the theatres. Nabbes, in the prologue to his 
Hannibal and Scipio, 1637, alludes at the same time to the change 
of the place of action, and to the performance of instruments 
between the acts — 

‘ The place is sometimes changed too with the scene, 
Which is translated as the music plays 
Betwixt the acts.’ 

Malone refers to a warrant of protection, dated 1624, by Sir H. 
Herbert to Nicholas Underhill and others, ‘ and all employed by 
the King’s Majesty’s servants in their quality of playing as mu- 
sicians and other necessary attendants ;’ but here it is impossible 
to distinguish who were musicians and who attendants, and a doubt 





and gestures to match it, thrusting out her head and chin, and 


must exist whether the musicians did not sometimes perform, and 
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vice versa. We know that Phillippes and other actors of eminence 
played upon different instruments, and Pallant was a performer in 
the ‘plat’ of the second part of The Seven Deadly Sins, before 
1588: possibly after he had ceased to act he became an instrumen- 
tal iormer in the band. The fee to the Master of the Revels 
for ‘ a warrant for the musicians of the King’s Company’ appears 
to have been 1/.; before this date we do not hear of any such claim 
by the Master of the Revels. ; 

Dr Burney, in his‘ History of Music,’ quotes from a MS. then 
in the possession of Dr Moreton of the British Museum, an account 
of the preparation and performances of Shirley’s Mask of Peace, in 
February 1633-4, in which it is said that ‘ the Blackfriars’ music was 
then esteemed the best of the common musicians in London,’ The 
shifts they were put to after the closing of the theatres in 1642 are 
thus humourously noticed by the author of ‘ The Actor’s Remon- 
strance, 1643 :-—‘ Our music, that was held so delectable and pre- 
cious, that they scorned to come to a tavern under twenty shillings 
salary for two hours, now wander with their instruments under their 
cloaks—I mean such as have any—into all houses of good fellow- 
ship, saluting every room where there is company with, “ Will you 
have any music, gentlemen ?” ’—Collier’s Annals of the Stage. 











— Doubts are sponges to suck in knowledge.—Bacon. 


— Life or death, felicity or a lasting sorrow, are in the power of 
marriage. A woman, indeed, ventures most. for she hath no sanctuary to 
retire to from an evil husband; she must dwell on her sorrow, and hatch 
the eggs which her own folly or infelicity hath produced ; and she is more 
under it, because her tormentor hath a warrant of prerogative, and the 
woman may complain to God as subjeets do of tyrant princes, but otherwise 
she hath no appeal in the causes of unkindness. And though the man can 
run from many hours of his sadness, yet he must return to it again; and 
when he sits among his neighbours, he remembers the objection that lies in 
his bosom, and he sighs deeply.— Jeremy Taylor. 


IMPERFECTION OF KNOWLEDGE. 
For who knows all that knowledge contains? 
Men dwell not on the tops of mountains, 
But on their sides, or rising’s seats ; 
So ’tis with knowledge’s vast heights.— Butler. 








THIS EVENING. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
The Grand Opera of 


THE MAID OF JUDAH; OR, THE KNIGHTS TEMPLARS. 
[By M. R. Lacy.] 
The M 


usic by Rossini. 
Ivanhoe, Mr Wilson. 
Robin Hood, Mr Baker. 
Friar Tuck, Mr Bartley. 
Normans.—Sir Lucas de Beaumanoir, Mr kvans. 

Sir Brian de Boisguilbert, Mr Warde. Sir Maurice de Bracey, Mr G. Stansbury. 
Albert de Malvoisin, Mr Henry. Damian, Mr Holl. Herald, Mr Irwin. 
Warder, Mr Turnour. 

Jews.—Rebecca, Miss Inverarity. Isaac, Mr Egerton. 





Saxons.—Cedric, Mr Morley. 


Wamba, Mr Keeley. 
Gurth, Mr Morley. 


Little John, Mr Jones. 


Yo conclude with a Grand Historical and Military Spectacle, in Five Parts, called 


NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 
The Music composed and arranged by Messrs. Piccini, Amédée, and G. Stansbury. 
Victoria, Miss Taylor. 
Buonaparte, Mr Warde. Dugommier, Mr Bartley. 
Junot, Mr Duruset. Hubert, Mr G. Bennett. Vincent, Mr Wrench. 
is, Mr G. Penson. Cabri, Mr Meadows. Doppet, Mr Collett. 
Part 1.—The Camp before Toulon. 1793. 
Part 2.—Passage of Mount St Bernard. May 1800. 
Part 3.—The Palace of Schéenbrunn (Vienna), May, 1809. 
Part 4.—Montereau (in France). 1814. 
Part 5.—Fontainebleau Palace. April, 1814. 


Duroc, Mr G. Stansbury. 





To«norrow, The Gamester ; and Napoleon Buonaparte. 





THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
The Farce of 


THE HAPPIEST DAY OF MY LIFE. 
By Mr BuckstTon ~ 
Mrs Dudley, Mrs Glover. Sophia, MrsHumby. _ Mary, Mrs Ashton. 
Mrs Grimley, Mrs Tayleure. Mrs Taylor, Mrs sag 
Mr Gillman, Mr Webster. Mr Dudley, Mr Mulleney. Charles, Mr Brindall. 
John, Mr Coveney. Frederick Vincent, Mr Cooke. 


After which the Comedy of 
SECRETS WORTH KNOWING. 
(By Morton.) 
Sally Downright, Mrs Glover. Rose Sidney, Mrs Humby. 
Mrs Greville, Mrs Ashton. 
Nicholas Rue, Mr W.Farren. Rostrum, Mr bag Plethora, Mr Harley. 
Undermine, Mr Gattie. Egerton, Mr Cooper. 
Greville, Mr Brindall. April, Mr Webster. 
Valet, Mr Coveney. Butler, Mr Newcombe. Cook, Mr Field. 
Coachman, Mr Bishop. Footman, Mr Coates. 


To which will be added, a Comic Piece, in One Act, called 


THE WIDOW BEWITCHED; OR, LOVE AT FAULT. 
[ Mr P. Farren.) 
The Priveipal Seusestees Miss een, 

MrW.Farren, Mr Vining, Mr Webster, Mr Coveney. 


To conclude with the Musical Entertainment of 


A ROLAND FOR AN OLIVER. 
[By Morton.} 
Mrs Selborne, Mrs T. Hill. Mrs Fixture, Mrs Tayleure. 
Maria Darlington, Mrs Humby. 
Sir Mark Chase, Mr Gattie. Mr Selborne, Mr Brindal. 
Alfred Highflyer, Mr Vining. Fixture, Mr J. Cooper. 
Gamekeeper, Mr Field. Groom, Mr Coates. 





To-morrow, The Lord of the Manor; The Green Eyed-Monster ; The Widow Be- 
witched; and Killing No Murder. 
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FRENCH PLAYS, 
mal a " 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
On commencera a Sept Heures et demie, par 
ANTOINE; OU, LES TROIS GENERATIONS. 
Piéce en Trois Epoques, mélée de Chant, par MM. MELeEsviLve et Brazigr, 
Léon, Mlle. St. Ange. La Marquise de St. Valier, Madame Prévya), 
Clémentine, Mlle. Florval. La Comtesse de Moirmont, Mme. Baudin. 
La Baronne de Lorges, Mile. Corra. Henriette, Mile. Jamain, 
Madeline, Madame Gamard. 
Antoine, M. Potier. Le Marquis de St. Valier, M. St. Aubert, 
Le Vicomte de Chailly, M. Laporte. Le Président de Chatenay, M. Arnaud. 
Leblanc Pére, M. Préval. Le Conseiller, M. Alfred. 
Le Chevalier de Mirecourt, M. Paulin. Un Valet, M. Granville. 
Placide, M. Gamard. Bertrand, M. Pelissie. Francois, M. Guenée, 
Leblanc Fils, M. Cloup. 


Suivi de 
LE TAILLEUR DE JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU. 
Comédie en Un Acte, par MM. Roucemonr et Mere. 
Mlle. Clairon, Mlle. Florval. Babet, Mile. St. Ange. 
Rousseaux Tailleur, M. Potier. Poisson, M. Guenée. Montrichard, M. Prévyal, 
Le Président, M. Cloup. Simon. M. Arnaud. Lafleur, M. Granville. 


On Finira par 
LES ANGLAISES POUR RIRE. 
Vaudeville en Un Acte, de MM. Srvain et DuUMERSAN. 
Aspasie, Mile. St. Ange. Goton, Mme. Gamard. 
M. Menu, M. Potier. M. Coclet, M. Laporte. M. Copeau, M. Cloup. 
M.Fusin, M.Gamard. 





SURREY THEATRE. 
A Romantic Melo-Drama, in Three Acts, called 
BAMPFYLDE MOORE CAREW. 
{By Mr D. W. Jerrovp.)} 
The Music by Mr Blewitt. 
Bridget, Miss Vincent. Earl Moreland, Mr D. Pitt. 
Nicholas, Mr Vale. Martin, Mr Gough. Bampfylde Moore Carew, Mr C, Hill, 


Albert, Mr Maitland. De Leon, Mr Webb. Walter, Mr Young. 
Planxty, Mr Osbaldiston. Judge, Mr Almar. 


After which, a Nautical Drama, entitled 
BLACK-EY’D SUSAN! OR, ALL IN THE DOWNS. 
[By Mr D. W. Jerrovn.)} 
The Overture and Music selected — Bsmt Songs, arranged and adapted by 
Mr Blewitt. 
Black-Ey’d Susan, Miss Scott. Dolly Mayflower, Mrs Vale. 

Admiral, Mr +. Captain Crosstree, Mr Honner. Dogegrass, Mr D. Pitt. 
Gnatbrain, Mr Vale. Lieutenant Pike, Mr Maitland. Raker, Mr Ransford. 
Hatchet, Mr Almar. Jacob Twig, Mr Rogers. 

Blue Peter, with the Ballad of ‘ Black.Fy’d Susan,’ Mr Fdwin. Quid, Mr Lee. 
William, (with a Parody on ‘ Bound ’Prentice to a Waterman,’) Mr C. Hill. 
Seaweed, Mr Asbury. 


A Double Hornpipe, by Mr C. Hill and Mademoiselle Rosier. 
To conclude with the Farce of 
MONSIEUR TONSON. 
[By Mr Moncrikgrv.} 
Madame Belgarde, Madame Simon. Adolphine de Courcy, Miss Vincent. 
Monsieur Morbleu, Mr C. Hill. Tom King, Mr Honner. 


. al v 7 ry % r 
QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
A New Grand Operatic Drama, in Two Acts, entitled 
THE RUSSIAN CAPTIVE. 
[By Mr Haines.) 
The Overture and the whole of the Music by the Right Hon. Lord Burghersh. 

Russians—Katherine, Miss Dix. Captain Werstoff, Mr Lejeune. 
Ultzi, Mr Davies. Hans Splitzic, MrG.Smith. Count Zingerod, Mr Keppell. 

Turks.—Omar El] Azim, Mr E. Seguin. Almorrad, Mr Spencer. 

Hassan Ali, Mr Bedford. Selim, Mr Bennett. 
Bulgarians.—Myra, Mrs Waylett. Andreas Walberg, Mr Marshall. 
Michael Rostopf, Mr Wilkinson. Rodolf, Mr Green. 
The Concerted Music, by Mrs Garrick, Misses Brothers, /Forster, Berresford, 
Messrs Willing, Barnett, Young, and Jones. 
The Dances by Miss Ward, &c. 
After which, a Comic Piece, in Two Acts, called 
FALSE AND CONSTANT. 
Constance, Mrs Waylett, who will sing her Popular Ballads, ‘ Away to the Moun 
tain’s Brow,’ and ‘ Meet me by Moonlight.’ 
Arabelle, Mrs Evans. Susan, Miss Andrews. 

Major Fitzcannon, Mr Hammerton. Mr Fairport, Mr Munroe. 
Harry Severton, Mr Marshall. Charles Trueman, Mr Spencer. Robert, Mr Davies. 

Mr Standish, Mr Porteus. And Sir Gerrge Darewell, Mr Green. 


r To conclude with the Drama, in Two Acts, of 
BLACK-EY’D SUSAN! OR, ALL IN THE DOWNS. 
(By Mr D. W. Jerrovp.) 
The Overture and Music selected from Dibdin’s Songs, arranged and adapted by 
Mr Blewitt. 
Black-Eyed Susan, Mrs Evans. Dolly Mayflower, Mrs Saville. 
William, (with the Original Hornpipe We Pecosemer. 
The Admiral, Mr Porteus. Quid, Mr G. Smith. 
Captain Crosstree, Mr Spencer. Lieut. Pike, Mr G. Lejeune. 
Blue Peter, Mr Bennett, with Gay’s admired Ballad of « All in the Downs.’ 
Yarn, Mr Davies. Raker, Mr Willing. Hatchett, Mr Barnett. 
Doggrass, Mr Munroe. Jacob Twig, Mr Marshall. Ploughshare, Mr Young. 
Gnatbrain, Mr Wilkinson. 





AstLey’s AMPHITHEATRE.—Mazeppa—Rope Dancers 
—Ducrow’s Scenes in the Cirele—The Battle of 
Waterloo. 

Cooke’s Eguestrrian Circus, Great WinpMILt St. 
Haymarket.—Lubin and Annette—Mr J.Cooke 
will appear in Six New Characters—The King 
of Italy—Rival Vaulting on the Elastic Board— 
Countryman’s Visit to the Circus—Wonderful 
Antipodean Performances—The Lilliputian Stud 
of Burman Ponies— Equitation— Extraordinary 
Leaping — The Yorkshire Fox-hunter — The 
Dragon of Rhodes. 

Sapter’s Wet1s.—Canonbury Tower—English Pagi- 
nini—The Devil at Dunmow. 

Tueatre Sans Souct, Leicesrer Souare.—The Faith- 
ful Irishman—Jocko—Roland for an Oliver. 

Royat Pavition THeatre.—Alp, the Tartar Khan— 

: A Pill for Portugal—Blue Beard. 

VauxHALL Garpvens.—Variety of Entertainments. 





communications for the Editor are to be addressed 


Theatrical Agent, 10 Broad Court, Long Acre; LLoyp, 42 Frith street, Soho; and ie ail fecieniiereand oo KENNETH, Corner of Bow street ; Turnougk 
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